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2. | BUILDING HOSPITALS ON SAND 


ye I. is saddening to read reports every 
_ day of large sums of money, great 

and -—-* . 

olies quantities of material and tremendous 


effort being expended on public buildings 
that are not really public—on social 
Now i services which service only one segment 
able of society. 
it is Such edifices are being built on sand 
| re- [Band the sands of their time are fast 
arly @running out. They are doomed to be- 
d be —come lofty monuments to a stupidity 
and @§ which died hard. 
yen One could indulge the builders’ folly, 
1any — were they not, by their actions, literally 
ilos- 9 jeopardizing the health of the communi- 
cit- §j ties they enhance. For who can passive- 
_the @ ly await History to rebuke these archaic 
and § architects when the heartbeat grows 
weak of a critically ill man whose skin 
arly ‘olor denied him adequate care? 


eht- Yes, building a humanitarian in- 
such stitution which picks and chooses its 

1 in humanity is inexcusable. 

and It is for that reason we are wholly 


ated, disapproving of such schemes as that one 
for @ Dr. Rev. Amos H. Carnegie is sponsor- 
that @ ing. 

esti- As founder and president of the Na- 
y0int # tional Hospital Foundation, he is solicit- 
sys- § ing a grant of $2 million with which to 
pted —§ build a 200-bed Negro hospital in Wash- 
Car- @ ington, D. C. E 

He hopes to gain another $2 million for 
this purpose through one-dollar member- 
ships in the foundation solicited by pas- 

ern tors of Negro churches. 

ngs Rev. Carnegie’s professed intentions 
are worthy: he has been appalled by the 
poor medical facilities available to his 

—— § people. 

But while the hospital, nominally, 
would be interracial, the spirit in which 
it would operate can be gauged from 
this quote from the reverend: 

“Until the Negro race—15 million 
strong—has something to offer to 
this partnership, the idea of inte- 
gration is merely empty talk. If 
one side does all the giving and the 
other side does all the receiving, it 
is not reciprocity. The one that does 
the giving will feel a sense of su- 
periority and the other that does the 
receiving will feel a sense of in- 
feriority.” ‘ 

Rev. Carnegie sanguinely envisages 
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that his District of Columbia structure 
will be a “pilot plant” for a country-wide 
network of such institutions. But he 
does not outline in any detail where medi- 
cal staffs comparable to those of existing 
hospitals can be found to operate his 
chain. “Segregation and equal treat- 
ment are mutually incompatible” is a 
maxim that lacks exceptions. 

What is more important, he denies 
the dignity and birthright of the 
people whose case he is pleading by 
urging them to secede from a social 
development in which they — his 
negatory remarks not withstanding 
—have participated. 

For a contrasting and more healthy 
view, consider this report by a recent 
patient in the Negro ward of Duke Uni- 
versity Hospital: 

“Recently I was a patient at Duke 
University Hospital . .. The medical 
care and attention given me were ex- 
cellent ... However, Nott Ward which 
is reserved for Negroes boasts only one 
filthy bathroom for both men and wom- 
en. One would suppose that the barest 
instinct for decency would dictate the 
provision of separate toilet facilities ... 

“Just as disturbing is the fact that 
almost without exception, Negro patients 
are addressed by their first names, while 
white patients are given their titles. . 

“T have no feeling of personal indig- 
nation. Fortunately, my self-respect is 
far too deeply rooted to be ruffled by the 
bad manners of others. I am, however, 
distressed because the attitude exhibited 
at Duke University hospital is not in 
harmony with the concepts of individual 
freedom, worth and dignity as broadcast 
by the “Voice of America.’” 

It is not unreasonable to assume 
that the fact of segregation itself, 
implying inferiority, led Duke’s 
otherwise competent medical staff to 
tolerate deplorable toilet facilities 
and to offend the sensibilities of their 
Negro patients. 

In sum, let us have hospital space for 
all Americans. But let us not jerry-build 
“separate but equal” hutches which be- 
smirch the dignity of builder and tenant 
alike. 

The answer is integration. 
time for integration is now. 


And the 


Attorney THOMAS W. JOHNSON, short- 
ly after beating by Sheriff Gay. 


Peonage Expose 
Leads to Beating 


Testimony on peonage in Georgia 
brought Mr. Thomas W. Johnson, Macon 
attorney and SCEF board member, a 
brutal beating at the hands of the county 
sheriff involved. 

Johnson had recently testified before 
Senator Hubert Humphrey’s Senate Sub- 
committee on Labor-Management Rela- 
tions, telling how the family of a Laurens 
County Negro had been held hostage for 
an alleged $200 debt. 

The Sheriff of the county, Carlos 
Gay, appeared before the same body 
to explain why he had jailed as 
“Communists” two CIO organizers 
he had seen talking with Negroes. 
Subsequently, Johnson went to the 

Sheriff’s office on routine business. Ac- 
cording to Johnson, Gay cursed him, said, 
“You go up to Washington and tell lies 
about me,” then ordered him to leave. 

Johnson said he started to leave, then 
“he hit me on the side of the head and 
knocked my glasses across the room. 
Then he hit me several more times. 

“T did not at any time strike him or 
attempt to strike him.” 

When Johnson bent over to get. his 
glasses, the sheriff kicked him in the 
stomach, knocked him down and beat 
him as he was lying on the floor. 

The attorney, who suffered possible 


(Continued on Page 2.) 
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CHILDREN HELD HOSTAGE FOR “8200 DEBT” 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
fractures of a hand and ribs, a sprained 
jaw and a cut ear, was outweighed about 
120 pounds by his assailant. 

The SCEF was written U.S. Attor- 
ney Howard McGrath, Justice De- 
partment, Washington, D.C., de- 
manding a full investigation of the 
incident. We urge our readership to 
do so also. 

The following is, in substance, John- 
son’s testimony before the Senate panel: 

Some time during the latter part of 
June or the first of July, 1950, a Negro 
by the name of James Edward Day, Jr. 
was sent to my office by the District 
Attorney’s Office in Macon. Day was 
visibly upset and disturbed and said that 
Mr. William Balote who operated Naval 
Stores at Mentor, Georgia, which is 12 
miles east of Dublin, had his four chil- 
dren and refused to let him have them. 

Children’s Desperate Plight 

I asked him what the situation was, 
and he told me that he had gone to work 
for Mr. Balote some time prior, that 
Mr. Balote had worked him unmercifully, 
had only paid him two or three dollars 
a week, and had refused him any medical 
attention although he was unable to pay 
for it himself. He said that his children 
were without sufficient food, that they 
had no clothing .. . and that they did not 
have enough to eat. 

He had put up with this situation 
as long as he could and finally ran 
away. He ran away because he was 
afraid to let Mr. Balote know he was 
going. He said that Mr. Balote was 
a dangerous man and would have 
probably killed him if he had known 
he was going. 

Some time after he had left Mr. 
Balote, probably three weeks or a month, 
Mr. Balote and two other white men 
came to where he was staying, and Mr. 
Balote told him he had a warrant for 
him, and if he did not come back down 
there and go to work, he was going to 
put him in jail. They cursed him, and 
he became alarmed and accompanied 
them back to Mentor. 

After about a week or ten days he 
again ran away and went back to Twiggs 
County. After contacting the Welfare 
Department to try to get the children, he 
came to the F. B. I. Office in Macon, and 
was sent by them to the District At- 
torney’s Office, and the District Attor- 
ney’s Office in turn sent him to me. 

After he told me his story, I told him 
I felt sure that Mr. Balote would not 
want to keep the children and that I 
could get them without too much trouble, 
so I called Mr. Balote on the telephone, 
and he told me that he would be glad 
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for me to come and get the children. So 
the next morning, which was somewhere 
around the middle of July; 1950, I drove 
down to Mentor to get the children. 

Mr. Balote was in his store or commis- 
sary, and two other young men were 
there. I told Mr. Balote that I had come 
for the children. He asked me where 
Day was, and I told him that Day had 
not come because I had not thought it 
was necessary. 

He said, “I wanted that God- 
damned nigger to come down here 
because I want to put him in jail.” 

I said, “I didn’t know you wanted 

him, therefore I didn’t bring him.” 

He said, “Well, I want him to come 

and get the children,” and I said, 

“You should have told me that yes- 

terday when I was talking to you, 

because at the time I told you that 

I was coming after them.” 

I told him that I did not think he 
ought to refuse to let me take the chil- 
dren back in view of the fact that he had 
promised me the day before that I could 
get them if I came for them. Finally 
he told one of the young men in the 
place to go up. and have Lula get the 
children ready. (Lula, as I found out 
later, was Lula Warren, a Negro woman 
who lived in one of his houses and who 
was keeping the Day children.) 

While the children were being dressed, 
Balote told me that Day had abandoned 
his children. I called his attention to 
the fact that Day had been trying to get 
his children continuously since he had 
left there. He said that Day owed him 
$200.00 and he thought that he should 
pay it. I told him that I knew nothing 
about the obligation, and that if he would 
prepare a statement I would turn it over 
to Day and suggest that he pay it if he 
owed it, but that Day had told me that 
he (Balote) was indebted to him. 

In a few minutes the boy who had 
gone to see about getting the children 
ready returned and stated that Lula had 
said that she was not going to let the 
baby go. I asked Mr. Balote if it would 
be all right for me to go up there and 
talk to Lula and explain the situation. 

He said it would be all right, but 
when I started he stopped me and 
said that I need not go as he had de- 
cided that the children were not 
going and that he would hold them 
until his $200.00 was paid. I asked 
Mr. Balote if he intended to hold the 
children as security for the debt, and 
he said he didn’t give a damn what 
it was called, but that he intended 
to hold them until his money was 
paid. 

I said that he surely could not be seri- 
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ous about this, and he said he was, and 
that he would call his lawyer and see 
what he had to say. So he called his 
lawyer, Mr. Jimmy Nelson in Dublin, and 
told me the situation as he had told me, 
and after the conversation with the law. 
yer, he refused to turn the children over 
to me. 


I then left and went over to Dublir. to 
see Mr. Nelson, Mr. Balote’s lawyer, be- 
cause it was difficult for me to believe 
that a lawyer had advised Mr. Balote to 
hold these children until a debt was paid. 
I went to Mr. Nelson’s office and told 
him what the situation was. He said 
that he knew because he had just talked 
to Mr. Balote. 

Attorney Advises Holding Children 

I asked him .if he had advised his 
client that he could hold the childlren, 
and he said that he had. I asked him 
if I were to understand that he was 
holding the children as hostages until 
the debt was paid, and he said no, that 
Day had abandoned the children. | 
asked him if, assuming that Day had, 
they had a warrant against him for 
abandoning the children, and said that if 
they had a claim I should be glad to see 
if I could get Day to pay it, but that 
I could see no connection between holding 
the children and a debt on account. 

He said that that was it and that 
we would not get the children until 
the debt was paid. So I left Dublin 
and returned to Macon and prepared 

a writ of habeas corpus for the chil- 

dren and filed it around the latter 

part of July, 1950. 

On the day of the trial, I carried Day 
to Dublin with me, and as soon as he 
entered the Courtroom he was arrested 
by the Sheriff and placed in jail on an 
abandonment warrant. When the habeas 
corpus was called for trial, I had the 
Sheriff, Carlos Gay, bring the prisoner 
from the jail for the trial, and he re 
turned him to jail when the case was 
over. The children were delivered to us 
without a fight. 

Their Mother is confined in the State 
Hospital for the Insane, and their Father 
was placed in jail. The Negro people of 
Dublin responded to the situation, and 4 
Negro preacher took the children into his 
home. A Negro group in Dublin ap- 
pealed over the radio for clothes for the 
children. They were practically naked. 
The youngest child who was two years 
old at the time, was covered with sores 
and appeared to have been beaten. 

I then set about getting Day out of 
jail on bond, but met with a brick wall 
for more thgn a week. I offered several 
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Amidst Outrage 
Deeceney Glows 


Last summer was a hot, violent season 
end especially in the rural South did the 
Negro, traditional scapegoat, suffer at 
the hands of traditionally brutal “Law.” 

Excruciatingly funny—and terrible— 
vas the incident at Indianola, Miss., 
where a deputy sheriff and a self-ap- 
pointed assistant beat three Negroes into 
confessing a murder which never hap- 
pened. The “victim” was alive and well 
in East St. Louis, Ill. 

As laughable was the case of Max 
Ingram, Yanceyville, N.C., farmer, 
who was sentenced to two years in 
prison for “looking” at a white girl 
at a distance of “75 feet.” 

There are those who are mean enough 
to suggest that this “thought rape” con- 
viction came about because Ingram was 
getting too prosperous to suit his white 
neighbors. In any event, there is strong 
hope that a reversal may be obtained— 
provided defense funds are forthcoming. 

These two cases were the “cream” of 
a sorry sequence of squalid beatings, 
unjustified arrests and suspicious con- 
victions. 

But even against this backdrop, stir- 
rings of conscience made themselves 
manifest. 

For the first time in the history of Mis- 
sissippi, the death penalty was sought 
for a white man charged with the rape 
of a Negro woman. The defendant was 
speedily acquitted—no doubt the unusu- 
ally severe punishment asked by the 
state played a part in this—but a prece- 
dent was set in the land of Willie McGee. 

In Winton, N.C., an angry judge 
explicitly attacked the “double 
standard” that favors the white in 
instances of morals offenses. 

A white man had been charged with 
the rape of a 15-year-old Negro girl. 

An all-white jury changed the charge 
to “carnal knowledge” and acquitted him. 

Judge Henry A. Grady, bitterly de- 
nouncing the jury, immediately ordered 
the defendant rearrested on the rape 
count. 

“The evidence was overwhelmingly in 
favor of the state,” he said. “The verdict 
was based solely on the fact that the 
prosecuting witness was a colored girl 
and the defendant a white man. 

“I am ashamed of my state.” 





A federal district court has ordered the 
city of Louisville to permit Negroes to 
use city golf courses and to fish in Chero- 
kee Park Lake or provide them with sub- 
stantially equal facilities, but upheld the 
ban on their admittance to Iroquoise 
Fark Amphitheatre. 
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Children Held 
Hostage 


(Continued from Page 2.) 
people as bondsmen who had been regu- 
larly going on bonds in Dublin, and had 
been accepted by Sheriff Gay as good 
bondsmen, but he turned them down on 
technicalities. I then offered him a 
surety bond, and it was turned down. 

More than a week later I got Day out 
on bond by having a bondsman in Bibb 
“County sign a bond, had it approved by 
the Sheriff of Bibb County, and had it 
signed by a nominal bondsman who lived 
in Laurens County. 

I was told by Day that during the 
time he was confined in jail that Mr. 
Balote came to see him several times, 
undertook to get him to come back 
to work, and assured him that he 
would have the prosecution dropped 
if he would come back to work for 
him. He said further that he would 
cancel any claim he had against him 
and that all he wanted to do was to 
get him back out there to work. 
Day refused. 

He also told Day that his lawyer had 
abandoned him, that the lawyer had sent 
his children off to a hospital in north 
Georgia, and that the lawyer was doing 
nothing for him and could do nothing 
for him, and that the only way he could 
get out of jail would be to agree to come 
back to work for him. 

Sheriff Gay, so Day told me, was pres- 
ent at at least one of these conferences, 
and knew what was going on. 


Egad, Cunnel Jim 
Crow, Suh! 


A Northwestern University psy- 
chologist has found that Negro 
babies are smarter than white in- 
fants the same age. 

The IQ superiority was 105.6 to 
103. 

The unconsciously ironic explana- 
tion of this phenomenon was that in 
the typical Negro home, with more 
‘people living in smaller quarters, 
the child receives more contacts and 
stimulation. 

Henceforth let there be no more 
complaints about slums. Congestion 
breeds geniuses! 








Teachers Union Bans 
New Jim Crow Locals 


The American Federation of Teachers 
(AFL) at its 1951 annual convention 
voted not to charter any more locals that 
practice racial segregation. No steps 
were taken concerning existing Jim Crow 
chapters. 





TRENDS 


Miami’s new million-dollar public 1i- 
brary opened in fine style by making its 
facilities available to all citizens, black 
and white. 

Heretofore Negroes had been restrict- 
ed to “their own” tiny branch. 

Credit for this progressive move large- 
ly belongs to Mrs. Frances Parsons, 
chief librarian. 





*” * * 


The National Bar Association tabled a 
motion condemning segregated law 
schools, but did condemn “segregation in 
all its forms” at its St. Louis convention 
last month. 

* * * 


Delegates to the American Teachers 
Association convention heard Dr. Charles 
Thompson, dean of Howard University 
and SCEF board member, predict the 
early establishment of integrated schools. 

Young white people in the South are 
ready for integration, he said. “They 
are tired of the chicanery and hypocrisy 
encouched in the monstrous fiction of 
separate but equal.” 


“No longer do we ask for what we can 
get,” he declared. “We now demand that 
which is rightfully ours.” 

* ¢ @ 


Should the Clarendon County decision 
stand, could the South foot the bill of 
“equalization” ? 

A United Press survey of 11 States 
indicates that Negro schools—in value of 
physical properties alone—are $400 mil- 
lion inferior to their white counterparts. 

Georgia, with Negroes making up one- 
third of the enrollment, has five times 
better facilities for whites. Mississippi, 
with a fifty-fifty division of students, has 
has a four to one ratio. 

The UP estimated that it would take 
10 years to equalize school systems— 
provided the white facilities remained 
unchanged. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


LIVING WITHOUT HATE, Scientific 
Approaches to Human Relations, by 
ALFRED J. MARROW, Harper, N. Y., 
$3.50. 


This is a report on a variety of action- 
research projects designed to change 
attitudes and lessen prejudices in diverse 
fields—ethnic, cultural, religious, dietetic, 
industrial, ete. The author is an unusual 
combination of a trained psychologist 
and scholar and president of a textile 
concern employing a thousand persons. 





As a practical business man impatient 
for results, Dr. Marrow is not afraid 
of radical action in a given situation if it 
achieves the desired end. 

Testifying at the Fahy hearings on 
discrimination in the armed services, Dr. 
Marrow advocated “a firm, unequivocal, 
and enforced policy abolishing racial 
segregation in every branch and on every 
level of the armed forces.” 

“The experience of the armed 
forces confirms again that desegre- 
gation cannot be effective on a go- 
slow policy and that halfway meas- 
ures do more harm than good.” 


JIM CROW, by JESSE WALTER DEEs, JR. 
and JAMES STILES HADLEY, Ann Ar- 
bor Publishers, 711 N. University, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Cloth Bound 
$4.00, Paper Bound $2.50. 

This is an anthology of quotations, 
abstracts, and adptations from books, 
pamphlets, magazine and newspaper 
articles on the sociology of the Negro. 
Printed by an offset process, instead of 
from type, permits the inclusion of a 
profusion of dramatic cartoons and other 
illustrations, the expense of which would 
probably have been prohibitive if printed 
from engravings. While most of the ma- 
terial could be found, with tedious re- 
search, in other places, the authors have 
served a useful purpose in bringing to- 
gether in one volume so much usful 
factual data. 


MY PATIENTS WERE ZULUS, by 
JAMES B. McCorp and E. JOHN 
Scott DoucGias, Rinehart, N. Y., 
$3.00. 


Dr. McCord went to South Africa as 
a medical missionary in 1897 and re- 
turned in 1940. He made considerable 
progress in the fight to substitute science 
for prejudice in the treatment of human 
ailments, leaving as his memorial a mod- 
ern hospital, clinics and a training cen- 
ter for native nurses. But he was not 
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successful in his effort to build a medical 
school for native doctors. 

In the beginning his activities were 
opposed by lawyers, doctors and property 
owners with a white supremacy point of 
view, but in the end he received support 
from the Durban City Council and limit- 
ed subsidies from the government of 
South Africa. 


BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN. By 
CAREY MCWILLIAMS, Little Brown 
and Co., Boston, $3.50. 

A revised edition of an excellent intro- 
duction to the subject of race relations 
and minority problems by one of the 
most coherent and able writers on the 
subject. First published in 1943. 


BEHOLD THY BROTHER, by MURRELL 
EDMUNDS, Beechhurst Press, N. Y., 
$2.00 

The dramatic story of how a Negro 
pitcher broke through the Jim Crow bar- 
rier in big league baseball. 


RACE PREJUDICE AND DISCRIM- 
INATION, Readings in Intergroup 
Relations in the United States, ed- 
ited by ARNOLD M. Ross, Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, $4.50. 

Sixty selected readings covering all 
aspects of race relations, annotated by 
the editor, a very useful reference boog 
especially for classes in intergroup re- 
lations. 


WE, THE AMERICAN PEOPLE by 
MARGUERITE ANN STEWART, John 
Day Co., N.Y., $3.50. 

Into the making of America has gone 
the life blood of people from many dif- 
ferent lands, — Scandanavia, England, 
Italy, France, Germany, China, and 
many others; they came with different 
religious traditions, including Moham- 
medan, Jewish, Christian, Buddhist, and 
they were of many colors,—red, brown, 
yellow, black and white. This is the 
exciting story, told in dramatic but sim- 
ple conversational style, of these differ- 
ent cultural groups that together are 
America. 


Kansas Decision 
Hits Segregation 


The day grows increasingly near when 
the U.S. Supreme Court must decide 
whether or not segregation per se is 
illegal. 

The Clarendon County case (see Sep- 
tember’s Patriot) marked the opening of 
the legal battle for integrated school 
systems. 

The U.S. District Court in Kansas 
rendered a decision in August which 
pointed up the issue more clearly. 

The city of Topeka operates segre- 
gated schools through the first six 
grades. A group of Negro citizens 
brought suit to have this practice ended. 

The court ruled that since the physical 
facilities of the two systems were alike 
in quality, it was bound by the Plessy 
“separate but equal” decision to rule 
against the plaintiffs. 

But, the ruling included these words: 

“Segregation of white and colored chil- 
dren in public schools has a detrimental 
effect upon the colored children. 

“The impact is greater when it has 
the sanction of law; for the policy 
of separating the races is usually in- 
terpreted as denoting the inferiority 
of the Negro group.. A sense of in- 
feriority affects the motivation of a 
child to learn. 

“Segregation with the sanction of law, 
therefore, has a tendency to retard the 
educational and mental development of 
Negro children and to deprive them of 
some of the benefits they would receive 
in a racially integrated school system.” 

An appeal is planned by the NAACP. 
It will be hard for the higher courts to 
ignore the damning phrases of one of 
their number. 


The photographic exhibit, Children In 
America, sponsored by SCEF, will be 
shown by the San Antonio (Tex.) Public 
Library through October 15th, and by 
the East Baton Rouge (La.) Parish Li- 
brary from October 20th to November 
8rd. 
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